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.j^ Processing written material Js usual Ivtnot a problem^or me. On. the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test Form B, taken a year agb, I had a total ram 
score of 155 for vocabulary and comprehension, a 99 percentile rank and 
a reading rate of 600+ words per minute. Apparently^ I had the skil 1 to 
select the fewest, most productive cues necessary to produce guesses 

which were right the first time ^nd wa^^jdoing the anticipating, dipping, 

■■ » 

and se^dcting that Kenneth Goodman says the efficient reader does, using 
graphic, syntactic, and semantic information simultaneously.. According 
to Goodman, redundancy and sequent i a 1 con^t ra i nts in language, which 
skilled readers 'react to, make the predictions of what's coming and the 
sampling to cue more semantic and syntactic information possibK. I did 
this efficient processing on the test on a variety of expository, moderate- 
tension passages written by contemporary wri ters wj th different styles; 
^hese styles helped and in no way hindered my processing. Sever^eenth 
centui^ John Mi 1 ton' s style, however, hindered and in few ways helped my 
processing when I read his essay , "Areopag i t i ca . " This essay was a 
different experience for me. In a timed reading on part of the essay, 
my rate averaged .about 250 words per minute, ranging from a high of 350 
words per minute on some passages to a s'^lqw, low of 10 words per minute 
on certain passages, a word by word reading. 

The slow processing resulted, no doubt, partly because I was reading 
reflectively, savoring Milton's eloquence, opulende, and stateliness: 
his bold figures, ^parallelisms, and rich rhythms; and partly because the^ 
essay was argumentative. Since I teach argumentative wrl t i hg, 1^ was 



noticing his argumentative techniques. Thfe ma^n reason I ^ read 'Mi I ton so 
slowly, though, was because of the way he used his pronouns. Milton's 
style of pronominal reference resulted in my lack of comprehension at 
times and slow processing. , , 

The first sentence of the essay illustrates some personal pronoun 
reference problems I had with his discourse. 

* ' • •■ 

^ They, who to states and governors of the Commonwealth direct • 

their speech. High Court of Parliament,' or, wanting such access 
in a 'private^condi t ion, write that which they forsee may^advance 
the public good; I suppose them, as at the beginning of.no mean 
endeayour, not a little altered and moved i-nwardly in their ' ^ 

mi nds : . . . ^ 

Based on my past experience, I brought a number of schemata about 
pronouns'to this sentence: personal pronouns function as ' rieplacements 
for co-referential noun phrases in neighboring (usua 1 ly preced i ng) clauses 
personal pronouns have two case forms. The sijbjecriye forms are used as 
subjects of finite verbs and* of ten as subject complements; the objective ^ 
forms are use^ as objects and. as prepositional complements. When a 
personal pronoun is" used near the beginning of a sentence, it must be in 
a subordinate clause and not a main clause, or the sentence is ungram- 
matical; the use of a pronoun to refer to a person or persons presufJposes 
the listener knows who is being referred to; personal pronouns refer^.to 
specifjc individuals. Prpnomi na 1 i zat ion requires a reader to search the 
discourse for the referent of the pronoun and the search begins at the 
'contents of the discourse pointer or what has been foregrounded. My 
expectations for the sentence and my s process i ng strategies are based on'" 
these schemata. ' 



/ 



This text-initial sentence presented processing probi ems, because it 

begins with the word they , I 'began reading the essay with uncertainty 

starting with the first word, for t'here was no previous sentence to refer , 

to for" the antecedent; and I expecp preceding sentences with antecedents - 

in order to identify which individuals already in the scene are the ones 

^referred to by the pronoun. I know from they that the individuals referred \ 

to are plural, and I knpw they 'are animate and are the doers of the verbs 

direct and wri te since these two verbs ar^ the predicates in the relative 

'^whp" clause that immediately follows they . The who would refer to they . 

But I d6n't know who they are. h saw the words High Court of Parliament 

after the relative clause and thought might be in apposition for they 

at first but then decided this could not be so; Par Kiamenf wou 1 dn ' t be 

directing speeches to states and governors of the Commonwealth because 

that's who Parliament is. Scanning ahead, I saw no pther alternatives for 

they , but I did see an object pronoun them that could refer to they or 

. * Parliament. The. persons them refers to are filjed with doubt, fear, 

confidence or hope about their significant endeavour concerning the public 

good. Going beyond the text, I finally determined, because of the context 

of the sentence, that them and they are co-referential and that they must 

mean people in general, those people who direct^their speeches to the High 

'Court of Parliament and write those things thatmight advance the public 
I, . * 

good, addressing the writings to Parliament. I inferred that they meant 

peopU, .which then would become the discourse pointer for the rest of tfTe 

* ^ . word group ending with the period. Before this happened, though, much 

mental work went on in my mind trying to determine referents, co-referents, 

' - a discourse pointer, the noun phrase for the appositive, and the 

ERIC ' ^ ^ 



relationships between words and phrases^^and clauses. AlLo^this inferring 

and determining- took time, slowed down my processing and did cause some 

miscomprehension. . * - 

Milton begins paragraph 25 with they also. 

They are not skillful consider-ers of human things, who 
imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin;... 

The preceding paragraph has na^ logical an tecedents tor they ; it has 
as noun phrases such words as vi rtue , praise . Divine Provi dences , God , 
Adam, ourselves , we. He and pleasures . They requires an antecedent that 
is human and plural because of the verb considerers. Again, \ had to 
infer that they meant people, the people who think that they ''can remove 
sih by removing the things that people sin with (these people]^ are not 
skillful considerers of human things. The inference wasn't too difficult 
to do,^but the preliminary searching in the precedi ng' paragraph and, the 
subsequent inferripg took time as they did in these examples of Milton^s 
use of he to refer to an indefinite person. Examples like these abound 
in. the essay. 

' 1. For he who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done... 

.2. It cannot be denied that he who is made judge... 

< ■( ■ • 
The way Milton uses demonstrative pronounsN bothered me, too. Like 

personal pronouns, a demonstrative pronoun signals that the individjial or 

thing it refers to has already been introduced into the scene. Tl|2 

demonstrative* pronouns are signalers that mark the identity between what; 

is being said and what has been sai^ before. They have a 'deictic' 

reference which rtiedns they can point backwards (anaphoric) or forward 

(cataphoric) in discourse.' These pronouns can be used to signal that a 



noun phrase is referent ial ly equivalent to a previous noun phrase since 
demonstratives (this, that, these, those) can be used as pro-forms for 
noun phrases. Of ten Mi 1 ton wi 1 1 use one of tTiese demonstrative pronouns 
• In an opening sentence of a paragraph, and in order to find out what was 
being refen:ed to by those or this , 1 had to reread the preceding paragraph 
to find the noun phrase equivalent. They were usudsj^y so far away from 
the pronoun that 1 had difficulty in remembering the noun phrase referred 
to, or else 1 Itad difficulty in determining the idea or concept being 
referred to. Sometimes, because of the numbers of different kif»ds of 
pronouns used in one sentence, it was difficult ^o tell a tha£ demonstra- 
tive from a that appositive noun phrase or a that relative pronoun. That , 

at times, looked like i.t was in a parallel structure when it wasn^t. 

\' * . ^ ' . ' . . ' 

Sometimes Milton would end a long paragraph with a sentence using a 

i * • ' ' 

*i ^ 

demonstrative pronoun, and to find the referent would take the scanning 
of two previous paragraphs. These demonstrative pronoun problem^ are 
evident in the following paragraphs: 
^ Paragraph 6 

But if from theMndustry of a life wholly dedicated f 
to studious labours, and those natural endowments haply not i 
the worse for two and fi'fty degrees of northern^lati tude, 
so much must be derogated, as to count ;ne not equal to any' 
of those who had this privilege, 1 would obtain to be ^ ' 
1 thought not so inferior, as yourselves are superior to 

the most of them who received thei r counsel : and how far 
you excel them, be assured. Lords and Commons, there, can 
no greater testimorjy appear^than *when your^prudent spirit 
* , acknowledges and obeys the/voice of reasbn from what 

quarter soever it be heardr speaking; and rer^ers ye as 
willing to repeal wy Act of your own setting forth, as 
any set forth by your predecessors. 

Paragraph 2 : 

Which though I stay not to confess ere any ask, I shall 
^ be^blameless, if it be no other than the joy and gratulation ^ 




which it brings to a H* who wish and promote their 
country*s liberty; whereof this, whole discourse 
proposed will be a certai n test imony , i f not a 
trophy. For this is not the liberty which we can 
*hope, that no grievance ever should arise in the 
'^Commonweal th- that let no man in this world expecV ; 
but when complaints are freely heard, deeply con^ 
sidered and speedily neforitied, then is the utmost 
bound of civil liberty attained that wise men look 
for.- 

Paragraph 12 

* I cahnot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and sees hsr adversary, but not without dust and 
heat. Assuredly we bring .not Innocence into the 
, woriy, v^^ bring impurity much rather; chat which 
purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is 
contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a 

^^tDungling i>s the contemplatJon of evil, and knows 
not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and 
rejects it^is but a blank virtue, not a pure; her 
whiteness is but an excremental whiteness. Which 
was the reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than 
Scotus or Aquinas, describing true temperance 
under the person of Gu ion, brings him in wi th his 
palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the bower 
of earthly bl iss, that he might see and know, and 
yet obstain. Since therefore the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in^this world so necessary to the 
constituting ^f human virtue, and the scanning of 
error to the dpnfirmation of truth, how can we more 
safely, and with less danger, scout into the regions 
of sin and faliity than by reading all manner of 

, tractates and^earing all manner of reason? And this 
is .the ))enefRr which may be had of books promiscuously 
read. 

(Paragraph 27) Paragraph 28 

Yet though ye should corjdescencJ to this, which 
God forbid, the Order still would be but fruitless 
and, deflective to that end whereto ye meant it. 

.... (Paragraph ^3) 

This Is not, ye Covenants and protestations that 
we have madell .This is not to put down Prelaty; this 
is but to chop an Episcopacy; this is but to translate 

' ' ■ ' , 8 
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the Palace Metropolitan from one kind or dominion into 
another; this 4.5 but an old canonical sleight of 
commuting our penance. 



.... Paragraph 

Paragraph ^7 



s€^a 
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.... These are the fruits which a dull ease and 
cessation of our knowledge will bring forth among 
the people. V 

What bothered me in processing these paragraphs was my inability to 

identify the antecedents precisely and quickly to determine what the 

sentence was about in the^pS^^graphs thajt used the demonstrative pronoun 

in the first senten^ce as the subject or in a summary sentence at the end 

as a subject. Because of the way these demonstratives were used, I 

was forced to read some sentences and paragraphs twice. I did piece out 

the meaning, but it took time; my eyes made many regressions on the 

• ' ' ~. 

search for antecedents. 

-.it 

In the final example from paragraph 6, I had a question Ih my mind 
^as to who those referred to. There was no possible plural animate noun 
phrase equivalent in the preceding parts, of the sentence, so I needed 
to refer to the preceding paragraph. In that paragraph there were several 

m 

pluraK animate noun phrases: Lords and Commons, Goths, Jutlanders, 
Parliament of Athens, men who_prof essed the study of wisdom and eloquence, 
Radians. After inferring* that thi s pr ivi lege referred to the privilege 
of having a 1 i f e whal ly dedicated to studious labours and using the 
context of the preceding paragraph where Milton gives examples of specific 
Greeks who did live such lives dedicated to studious labours, I then 

■ i 

realized that those roust mean the Greeks, the private orators who felt 
confident enough to admoWsh and counsel tf)e Rodians against a former 
edict. MM ton feels he is as capable as these men. The them who received 

.9 
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the! r counsel has the sense of those who received their counsel and pre- 
sented the same problem as those earlier.^ The them must be referring to 
the Rodlans and the the! r to the private Greek orators, the learned eloquent 
citizens who counseled the Members of Athen's Parliament. 

Milton was comparing his Parliament to the Greek Parliament, both of 
which had citizen advice, and sayjng that his Parliament was superior, 
evidenced by their past behavior in bei ng reasonab 1 e enough to repeal 
their own or their predecessor's laws when needed. The passage would 
have been clearer if he had turned the demonstrative pronoun into a 
demonstrative article by adding the words those private Greek orators , 
and those Rodians who received the private orators' Counsel . The noun ^ 
Phrase this privilege would have been clearer if he had said this privi lege 
of living a 1 ife dedicated to study . The repetition and redundancy filrn i sh 
the means for identifying what's being, talked about or foregrounded and 
for processing the sentence more efficiently* As a reader I expected the 
clear specification of anj:ecedents and enough redundancy, to play my hunches 
and predi ct , 

The example from paragraph 2 presented more demon5 tra t i ve ^ob lems . 
The pronoun this made me look ahead to see what it refer red rn?T^th i s was 
puzzling because it points to some idea not yet hinted at ^^^^ Pronouns arc 
clear when thei r antecedents are subjects or objects a preceding finite 
verb. The antecedent follows thi s in an appositive nourV phrase which is 

" c law^wl" 



Itself loose. It is a relative pronoun "that'' cla^ire^which uses that 
to refer to an idea rather than a specific substantive. That actually 
refers to the liberty which we can hope , an idea. Referring. to an idea 
make? tftat a vague pronoun. To complicate matters, another that appears 

10 
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after th^ last word in the appositive noun phrase. This that, however, 
is not a /relative prS^ftft but a demonstrative pronoun, and its position 
and use caused me miscomprehension on my first reading. I anticipated 
another relative claus^, parallel structure. I needed to reanalyze the . 
sentence and sort out what Hilton was doing syntactically and what he was 

saying. , • 

The last sentence of paragraph 12 baffled 'me for quite awhile. This, 

the subject, refers to what? What 21 the benefit of reading books 
promiscuously? This should refer to what the whole paragraph is about, ^ 
the dominant idea. The dominant idea is that true virtue cannot come 
about without knowledge of vice, and truth qannot come about without 
kr^owing error and fals.ities. Knowing this, though, doesn't tell me what 
the benefit is of promiscuous reading. I needed to infer that promis- 
cuous reading results in viVtue and truth. Ydt these are two benefits 
and Milton (then would have) ,ment i oned only one benefit. So I tried using 
safely scouting into the regions of sin and falsity to attain virtue and 
truth, but this couldn't be a benefit. Then I thought perhaps he meant the 
ability to scout safely into regions of sin and falsity as the benefit. 
I was still no^sure. If Milton had added some words after this to 
identlfy'what he ref/rred to, I would havrhad no " proces S i ng problem. After 
rereading preceding Lragraph 11,1 finally realized the benefit must be 
the knowing good and eVj 1 . Again, this refers not to an equivalent noun 
phrase but tothe idea of knowing good and evil that the reader must infer. 
The reader must go back over kOO words to find out what has been fore- 
grounded and to determine the antecedent for th1s_. Jhe need' to remember 
that far back and the need to infer put a burden on me and bogged me tlown. 
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i needed to use Che'same strategies in paragraph ^7 with these are the 
fruits which a dull ease and cessatiq^p of our knowledge will bring/forth 
among thq people. I finaHy determined that the fruits were uncritical 
religious thinking and uncritical thinking ip general. I needed to 
analyze and parse two long paragraphs, however, to reach this conclusion. 
This... this . . . this . . . this . . . . this . . . , the^irst sentence in para^aph ^3 
is another example. The preceding paragraph has the referent, inquisition- 
ing (licensing). The last example, paragraph 28, beginis with a sentence 
usinq this , ''Yet though ye should condescend Co this . . Here I only had 
to refer back to the last sentence of the preceding paragraph to find the 
referent, the general idea of refortning the Order according to the rnpdel 
of Trent and Seville (th^ Spanish Inquisition). Mi It^^^ ' S. demons t rat i ve 
pronouns confused me because of their remoteness from the i r^antecedejus , . 
their vaguely referring to the ^ene^l i^ea of a preceding sentence, and 
their referring to a nQun that wasn*t expressed but only implied in pre- 
cecjing remote sentences. ^ \^ ' 

His use of relative pronouns had the same confusing effect bn me. 
Tryi ng to ^unravel the relationships between Jlls relative pronoun^and 
what they modified^and referred to required a time-consuming^ problem- 
solving approach on -iny part. I tried to select the correct referent for 
the relative pronoun usin^ information in -previous sentences or elsemy 
own k^Qwjyyge of what was going on in order to match the'most plauslb'le 
candidate referent to the relative pronoun. The problem-solving strategy 
worked, but It took tlme.^ The following passages and sentances illustrate 
i^] 1 ton' s sty le in using relative pronouns. (His style ma/kers xons ist 
of) the frequency of the^which clause, ^the quantity of whitj||^na that 

1£ 



clauses in a single sentence or .paragraph, the shifting to the left of 
the which from the subordinate clause, the beginning of clauses and 
sentences with which; the use of*a preposition before which , and the use 
of the relative antecedent before which. 



Paragraph 1 

They, who to states and governors of the Common- 
wealth direct their speech,- High Court of. Pari i ament , 
or, wanting s*uch access in a private condition, 
write that which they foresee may advance the public 
good; I supppse them, as at the beginning of no mean 
endeavour, not a 1 i t t 1 ^ al tered and moved inwardly 
in their minds: some with doubt of what will be the 
success, others with fear of what will be the censure; 
some with hope,. others with confidence of what they 
1 have to speak. And me perhaps each of these. di spo- < 
sitions, as the subject was whereon I entered, may 
have at other times variously affected; and likely 
might iri these foremost express ions now also disclose 
which of them swayed most, but that the very attempt 
of this address, thus made, and the thought, of whom 
.y^b.. it hath recourse to, hath got the power within me to 
"^^^ passion, far more welcome than incidental to a 
preface. " . 

Which;^though I stay not to confess ere any ask, 
I shall be blameless, if it be no other than the 
joy and gratulatipn which it brings to al 1 who wish 
and promote the i r country ' s 1 i berty ; whereof this 
whole discourse proposed wi 11 be a certain testimony, 
if not a* trophy. 2 For this* is not the liberty whi.ch 
we can hope, that no grievande ever should arise in 
th6/ Commonweal th — that Tet no man in this world 
expect; but when complaints are freely hieard, deeply 
considered and speedily reformed, then is the utmost 
bound of c i vi K.li berty attained that vyise men look 
for. To vwhich if I now man i f est by the very sound 
of this, which 1' Shall utter, that we are'al ready in 
good part arrived, and yet from such a steep dis- 
advantage of, tyranny, and superstition grounded into 
our principles as was beyond the manhood of a Roman 
recovery, 3 it will be attributed first, as ismpst 
due, to the strong assistance of God our deliverer, 
next to yoqr faithful guidance and undaunted wisdom^ 
Lords and Commons of England. Neither is it in God's 
esteem the diminution of His glory, 'when honourable 



things are spoken of good men and worthy magistrates; 
which if I now first should b^gin to do, after so 
fair a progress of your laudable deeds, and such a 
long obligement upon the whole realm of your inde- 
fatigableV vi rtues, I might be j us t ly reckoned 
among the tardiest, and the unwi I I ingest of them 
that prai,se ye. j " . 

Paragraph 12 

.... Which was the reason why our sage and serious 
poet Spencer, whom I dare be known to thihk a ^ 
bet ter teacher. . . 

Paragraph 29 
. . . ; which is also no mean injury. 

y - Paragraph 35 , 

nay, which is more lamentable, , i f the work of any... 

Paragraph I 8 



which is what I promi^d to deliver next,... 

/ Paragraph 19 

■ ■ ' ■■ \ ■ ■ - 

which they not following, leave us. a pattern... 

>, 

; Paragraph I A 

J ' , ■ . 

.... By which compendious way all the contagion that. 

Paragraph 19 - 

To which I return, that as it was a thing slight... 

Paragraph 20 ' 

By which laws'he seems to tolerate no kipd... 

' Paragraph I 7 

that which being restrained will be no hindrance 

Paragraph 17 

... that from him which is unfit for hi$ reading,... 



/'V Paragraph 20 ' 

^12 feel his far|cy by making many edicts to his airy bur- 

gomasters , whi ch they who otherwise... 

Paragraph 20 , 

13' . . .otheg prov isos there set down in his fancied ^ 
republic, which in this world could have... 

P#ragraph 23 

lA : , Nor is. it Plato*s licensing of book^ will do this, which 
' \ necessari ly pul Is along. . . as wi 1 1 make us al 1 . 

Paragraph 36 

15 Judicious more than ,ord inary , which will be a... , ^ - 

In Milton's essay the first and second paragraphs have a total of 
four sentences and fourteen relative clauses. Three of the fourteen 
pronouns are personal and two are general purpose that pronouns and ten \ 
are whi ch pronouns' wi th one being a that which construction, one bein^ a 
to which construction, and one b'eipg a whereof construction with the sense 
of a which pronoun. Paragraphs are easy to process when there are few 
propositions and whe,n the theme is repeated many times. When paragraphs 
have as many different propos i t ions as these doV they become complex and 
hard to process because of the number of' referents that need to be 
determined, the number of relationships that ne^d to be understood , and 
the number of propositions that need to be remembered. Slow processing 
result! from the rereading, the scanning backwards and forward to find 
referents, the surprise at finding a paragraph begin with a wh i ch , a 
sentence begin with a to whi ch and an apparent new main clause after a 
semi colon that begins with a which . 

The Sentences and clauses beg i nn i ng wi th the relative pronoun were 
unexpectei^J: i. am used to sentences begihni ng with a s^jbject and then 
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having a verb follow, I looV for topic sentences in paragraphs and SV 

^ ■ / ^ ^ ■ ' • .,/^" 

or SVO patterns in sentenc^^. The i ndentati on. f or , a new paragraph a 

graphic clue that I rely on,- I expect a topi c; sentence containing a 
generalization or the discoi>rse pointer, When, instead, I see a^ p^ronoun 
withjno apparent referent,' Tm surprised and puzzled. Then problem- 
solving begins in order for me to find the referent ancj also the subject 
' and verb of the new paragraph's f i rst sentence and the dominant idea of " 
the paragraph. When I saw the sentence beginning") whi ch though I stay 
not to confess ere any ask , I shal I be blameless , I needed ^to use many 
mental operations to make sense of it. I determined that it was really 
a fragment and could have been attached to the sentence of th'e preceding 
paragraph. Which had to refer to passion in the preceding sentence. 
Before I determined that i.t did, however, I tried to select several 
inanimate nouns as candidates for an antecedent , and h tried several 
word groups as possibilities for the subordinate clause that which belonged 
to. I ended up attaching it to if i t be no other than the joy .y^hich 
h^ been shifted left of the subordinate clause it belonged in, wi.th two 
other clauses between. I h9d to check both of these clauses out as 
possible clauses that which had shifted out of. To which ,. I had to^infer 
meant a s i tua t i on^ d i scussed in the^receding sentence. ]ojjj(M£|> 
( situation ) (the one when the utmost 1 imi t of civil liberty abounds when 
complaints are heard, considered and reformed) can be interpreted as 
meaning: The situation in which the epi tome of civi I liberty exists can 
be attributed to God and to your guidance arid wisdom. Parliament. The 
' ;which if I now first should begin to do , required my going back to the 
preceding clause to find out what he was going toykrT I found nothing 

. 16 
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appropriate, so decided to take the passive clause when honorable thjng/' 
are spoken of good men and wor^thy hiagist rates ; and make it active. Then 
I inferred that which must refer to the idea" of speaking honorabi e things 

c 

of good men and worthy magistrates. The that which clause I realized used- 
that to mean those writings which they foresee may advance the public 
good. Milton used that to refer to writings. This reference I had to 
infer from his use o'f the verb writg . Which of therfl meant which ones of 
these foremost dispositions or preliminary remarks affected me the most. 
The thought of whom it hath recourse to I determined mean the thought 
of those "people" (the High Court of Parliament) it (this address. or speech) 
is directed toward has excited me to a high degree. Ahd^in a preface 
this strong feeling is an asset. The word group, of this which I shall 
utter I realized meant "of this pronouncement, or truism, or statement, 
that we are already in good part arrived at the condition of utmosticivil 
liberty when complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily 
reformed, which I shall utter." The rearranging of sentence parts, scanning 
forward and backwards, reconstructing, inferring, relating, and analyzing 
took a great deal of time. Milton's cohesion, his discourse an'd sentence 
relating style, depends on presupposition within his text and outside 
ffis. text. 

The rest of the examples given illustrate more of the problems ^ 
exemplified in the first two paragraphs. Example 2-7 all show wh_ich 
. clauses that begin paragraphs, sentences, or clauses after a semicolon 
In a compound sentence. Which from paragraph 1 2 has as its referent the 
general idea that in order to understand virtue and truth people m^st 
know about sin and error. "Knowing this idea to be true was the reason 
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Spenser had Guion brought in with a palmer through the* cave of Mammon 
and bower of earthly bjiss so he could know sin and yet abstain, therefore, 
symbolizing true temperance.'' Wh i qh in paragraph 29 refers to. the 
necessity of not having any trivial mi^stakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not. In paragraph^3"^ which refers to a 1 i censer , ^ even a 
judicious one> needing to censor all books except books already recejved 
and accepted by the common pepple. ' In paragraph 1 8 whi ch is pointing 
forward to the idea that the licensing law will not achieve what it was 
meant to achieve. The proposed law has already af f ec ted Mi 1 ton i n his 
writing even though the law is still being discussed. He means Co Say 
My next point is th-i s : the licensing law wi 1 1 not achieve. . . Which i n 
paragraph 19 points back to the preceding words such a course , whi^ch in 
turn point back to some idea n^ding to be inferred.. Since tt^ dominant 
idea of the paragraph was that no nation that valued books ever practiced 

i • * • 

licensing, I Inferred that such a course must refer to the course of 
action of a 1 lowi ng books to be printed without licensing. The to which 
j^return 'in this paragraph^ieans , "I comment on this previous statement 
that the wisdom of not licensing book9#iight be just recently acquired 
wisdop by remarking that we've always had men among us who suggested not 
licensing books but who didn't act on their beliefs because of fear of 
public disapproval. By which in paragraph 20 refers to Plato's licensing 
laws in his Utopian commonwealth mentioned in the first sentence of the 

paragraph. To get the full sense of the By which laws clause I had to 

V. 

go both backward arid forward to determine the antecedent and meaning. 

..'■»• 

Milton feels Plato meant the licensing laws only for a particular utopia 
artd not for other men since Plato himself would have broken the licensing 
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. In paragraph I? "the that which being restrained wil 1 be*^ no hindrance 

to his folly clause has that referring to the ''object'^ which is" restrained. 

♦ 

This object is, of course,, the books ttiat would be no hindrance to his 
foll-y. In the next serltence the words,/ thal^ f rom h i m whi ch is really an 
interrupted that which from him is unfit for his reading criause. Tha t 
means •'that book which is unfit for*his^ reading.'' Milto^states here that, 
by trying to keap unfit books away from the wise man, the Parliament 
wouldh't give^him credit for being able to think well and make good -judg- 
ments a-nd so would also prevent him f rom'extracting the good material 
that always exists even in a poor book.^ In the same paragraph, the line 
But that he knew this licensing of poerjis had reference and dependence to 
many other provi sos there set down in his fancied republic , which in this 
world cou ldjhave no place has whi ch referring to an idea, the idea of 
setting down provisos in his fancied republic, Milton means that the 
licensing of poems had reference and dependence to other laws made for 
the Utopian republic and therefore has no applicability to this world. 
In paragraph 23 the antecedent of thi s in Nor is it Plato^s licensing of 
books will do th is is the idea of mending a condition and whi ch in 
which necessarily pulls along with it so many other kinds^of licensing^ 
refers to licensing of books and a£ in as will make us all both ridiculous 
and weary and yet frustrated ; is also used as a whi ch .It has the 'sense 
of which and refers to other kinds of licensing. All of these examples 
show the way Milton uses the relative pronoun which or substitutes for it, 
Milton caused me the same kind .of processing proM^^ris^U:^^ use of 
relative pronouns as he did with his use of demonstrative pronouns with 
the addition of a few extra problems. There was* the same remoteness of 
antecedent from the pronoun, usually requiring anaphoric scanning, but 
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sometimes cataphoric, the,same vagueness resulting from reference to a - 
general idea of a precec^g sentence', and the same reference to nouns 
that war? not exp^ressed^ut merely implied. Additional problems of 
^lacement'^and shifting interfered with my processing, also. The unexpected 
' placement .of the re la 1 1 pronoun which at the beginning of a paragraph, 
sentence or clause req-ui'red different strategies in order for me to, 
■ T3ro<;ess af^lJ^he'^h i f t i ng of the whjch to the left aht of the sub" 

ordinata clause. I hadn't realTzed before hov<. much I depended on precise 
antecedents; recent, preceding anteeedents; repetition of some or all . ' 
of the antecWdent; paragraphs with a main clause fir^; sentences with 
a subject first; and relative clauses with the verb following the 
relative pronoun as clues for efficient reading. Because I felt that 
pronouns are by nature anchored to something already clearly identified 
and not to something vague pr yet Co be i dent i f ied and that their function 
Is to avoid unnecessary repetition but not to create suspense or pose 
• puzzling problems, I felt frusti^ation and irritation while •! was reading, 
this essay. At times I felt resentment at the amount of extra mental 
effort that was required on my part in prder to solve Milton's discourse 
^ reference problems. 

' John Milton is definitely a heavy noun phrase. And his heaviness :is 

not only a result of his pronoun style; it is also a result of his f9/mal 
style, long periodic sentences, unusual word order, ungramma t i ca 1 sexitences 
and frequent coordination of phrases and clauses. My processing problems 
with this "heavy noun phrase" were also partly a result of my background 
and experiences. I did not bring to this re^dinp experience adequate 
knowledge or schemata of seventeenth century vocabulary, grammar, oratory, 
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history, and John Milton. I did coiro to the essay with the expectation 
that I would understand it and I did, too^ but it took me longer than I 
expected. In orde^r ifb decode I became aware that I needed to use 
different strateg-ies* than I was used to using and that I needed to shift 
from one strategy to anqther according to' the situation Mi I tan presented . 
An awareness developed in me of *the amount of scanning selecting, 
searching, tentative choosing and testing based on syntactic and semantic 
input, and the regressing that I did as I decoded ''Areopag i t i ca . I came 
to a realization of the importance of pronominal reference in discourse , 
and the effect it had on my comprehens ion and speed of processing. 
Reading th^s essay closely brought to me an appreciation of syntax, 
semantics, the reading process and John Milton. Even though John Milton 
is a heavy noun phrase, I like him, and I know that I can handle him 
s lowly but surely in spite if hi s ^pronoun sty lei 
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